Harlequin in the Street

form. But again, it is a larger tragedy, bigger in implication than
its own immediate dimensions. It has taken the shape of little
Benvenuto, whom we first saw in an open carriage driving round
the town. For we have spoken of that, and described his perform-
ance. We have given the picture of him, but not of what was in
his heart or mind. His musical talent will have been revealed
when the child was three, or four, or five years old. From the
moment of that recognition there was no peace for him. What
had been a game, or toy, turned into drudgery. So inexplicable
is the genius for music that his parents may, or equally well may
not, have been musicians. If it was his father, or his uncle, or his
stepfather, does not matter. This special talent would seem to
have as little to do with heredity as with environment. It is as
though it attacked, impartially, the weak with the strong, those
who are predisposed, and those who ought to be immune. Once
it has been diagnosed, and decision taken to encourage and not
quash it, the daily hours of work begin. Hour after hour of
practising. All other education neglected: nothing but music,
morning, noon, and night. One music master after another; or a
master who remained, it was all the same. And where will this
have been? Whether in Rome, or Naples, or any Italian town, the
conditions will not have been different. It is even likely that the
parents were, themselves, on tour; and that, after a time, as so
much movement was impossible, the child was left to live with
his mother. He had already played often enough at concerts
and, when a little older, went out on tour. On that occasion in
Syracuse he was not upon his earliest travels. Little Benvenuto
was already a veteran.

We may think of the humble hotels in which they stayed, all
three of them sharing the same bedroom; of the sluts, or slaves
of the landing, figures out of nightmares of poverty and hope-
lessness, who slept in boxlike rooms with no windows, in a nest
of pipes and taps, always sewing and mending if there was no
other work to do; of the nocturnal noises, lights and motor cars,
the hotel being more often than not enclosed in a perfect cocoon
of cables and tramlines. And the child, of course, was never put
to bed till midnight. There were, as well, the long train journeys,
third class. Sooner than spend a whole day in the train, they
would travel by night. There would be practice, next day, and
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